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CHILDREN’S PREFERENCE FOR GOALS EASY OR 
. DIFFICULT TO OBTAIN 


CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


easiest route to their goals is a gen- ° 


eralization widely accepted as valid for 
both human and animal behavior. It has 
been termed the principle of least effort 
(10), and a variety of experimental evi- 
dence has been offered in support of it. 
From the principle of least effort there 
might be drawn the following implica- 
tion: when an organism is confronted 
with a choice between two goals, of equal 
intrinsic attractiveness to him, he will 
choose the goal which can be attained 
with the least effort. 

This possible implication of the prin- 
ciple of least effort has, however, been 
contradicted in a general principle sug- 
gested by H. F. Wright (11, 12). He has 
proposed that the presence of a barrier 
between an organism and a goal increases 
the valence of that goal. Other things 
being equal, then, and if distance is 
classed as a barrier, a goal that is more 
distant should be preferred to an other- 
wise equally desirable goal close at hand. 
This conclusion, contradictory to the 
implication drawn above from the law of 
least effort,t might appropriately be 
termed the “principle of greater effort”. 
There is no doubt that evidence indicates 
that human beings, at least, do sometimes 
behave in the way that this second prin- 
ciple suggests. 3 

Setting up as general principles two 
statements that appear to have contra- 
dictory implications, leads to obvious the- 
oretical difficulties. So long as both of 
the contradictory generalizations are 
taken as basic principles, the only resolu- 


_' Not contradictory to the law of least effort 
itself, however, for Wright does not deny that 
with several routes to a single goal the easier one 
will be chosen. 
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tion appears to be a statement that under 
certain circumstances one principle holds 
true, and under certain other circum- 
stances the contrary. This is essentially 
the resolution that Wright offers in sug- 
gesting that the law of least effort holds 
true where there is a single goal, but the 
law of greater effort when there are two 
or more (11, p. 29). But such a resolu- 
tion, even if the implications as to fact 
should be verified, would be only a first 
step in the direction of a more funda- 
mental inquiry into the circumstances of 
the validity of each principle. 

It appears much more useful to regard 
both “principles” as merely empirical 
generalizations, each valid under certain 
conditions, and then to seek for a single 
set of principles which may be valid 
under both sets of circumstances and 
capable of explaining the differences in 
resultant behavior. 

One part of this task has already been - 
done. The phenomena generally sub- 
sumed under the “principle of least ef- 
fort” have already been shown to be de- 
rivable from more basic characteristics of 
behavior (4; 5, pp- 294f.; 8, pp. 47£.); this 
derivation indicates that the behavioral 
facts denoted by this principle may well 
be entirely dependent upon the organ- 
ism’s previous learning. It is the purpose 
of this article to make a similar, though 
less uniform and simple, theoretical ad- 
vance with respect to the “principle of 
greater effort”, and to report certain ex- 
perimental findings which relate to the 
interpretation which will be offered.* 


? There is another possibility which must be 
recognized. The contradiction between these two 
principles is purely an empirical one: from the 
presence of a barrier one principle predicts a 
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SOURCES OF A PREFERENCE FOR 
MORE DISTANT GOALS 


Would a preference for more distant 
goals, under certain circumstances, be 
predicted from general psychological 
principles, without the ad hoc assump- 
tion that such a preference represents in 
itself a separate basic principle? Con- 
sideration of this question leads readily 
to the recognition of several circum- 
stances in which such a prediction would 
be made.® 

Immediate satiation. If a person is 
right at one goal and has just been ob- 
taining satisfaction from it, satiation may 
so reduce the attractiveness of that goal 


lessened probability, the other an increased prob- 
ability, of movement towards the barred goal. 
The two principles are not contradictory theo- 
retically; for while they predict opposite conse- 
quences from the same antecedent, they do so by 
postulating different intermediate effects which 
are perfectly compatible with each other and 
might be capable of separate measurement. The 
“law of least effort” as interpreted above deals 
with the production of an avoidant tendency 
in reaction to the barrier; Wright’s principle 
deals with an increase in approach tendency in 
reaction to the barrier. These two assumed effects 
have opposite results for behavior,.but their 
simultaneous production by the same cause is 
perfectly possible. If the variation of these two 
effects with strength of drive, magnitude of the 
barrier, etc. were different, clear predictions as 
to fact could be made from a theory which as- 
sumed both effects to be primary principles. An 
excellent step in this direction is taken by 
Wright (12, pp. 394f.) in his effort to explain 
the greater preference for a distant goal in 
verbal-choice than in action-choice situations; he 
assumes here that the inhibitory effect of a bar- 
rier is greater the more realistic the situation. 
While this point seems well taken, the general 

ssibility of reconciling the two principles as 

asic principles is not considered in the present 
paper, for the thesis here is that neither prin- 
ciple is a basic principle and that the sources of 
the “principle of greater effort”, and therefore 
* quantitative relationships, are extremely vari- 
able. 

*Wright deals with some of these circum- 
stances, in different terms, in his section on inter- 
pretation (11, pp. 108-130). He mentions them 
as possible interpretations of what he regards as 
a law of behavior. The position taken here is 
that no single law is involved, and that only 
when and to the extent that such circumstances 
as these are present will it be true that a more 
distant goal is 
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as to increase the likelihood of his movy- 
ing off toward some other and more dis- 
tant goal. Thus a child who has been 
eating away at his hoard of candy and 
still has a good deal left may, at the 
moment, be more likely to go out and 
play than he was a few minutes before, 
because of temporary satiation of this 
competing interest. 

A resultant of approach and avoidance 
gradients. It has been assumed by Lewin 
(6, p. 92), Miller (7), and others that 
tendencies to approach and avoid objects 
both decrease in strength as distance 
from the object is increased, and that the 
avoidance gradient decreases more rapid- 
ly than the approach gradient. Experi- 
mental evidence has been obtained for 
these assumptions in rats (1, 7). If they 
also hold true generally for human be- 
ings, they would lead to the prediction 
that of two goals equally attractive and 
equally to be avoided, the one more dis- 
tant at the moment of choice should be 
chosen. 

A result of previous learning. If a pref- 
erence for the nearer goal is itself learned, 
it is apparent that different conditions 
of learning might lead instead to the 
development of a preference for more 
distant goals. Child and’ Adelsheim (2) 
have outlined some of the conditions 
that might lead to such learning. They 
mention the following: 

(1) Previous experience of repeated 
satiation with available goals might gen- 
eralize to a new available goal, so as to 
immediately diminish its attractiveness 
in comparison with a more distant goal. 

(2) The activity required to reach a 
more distant goal is sometimes reward: 
ing. The activity required in the experi- 
mental situation may be reacted to as 
similar to previously enjoyed activities, 
and the more distant goal may then be 
chosen because of the double reward to 
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be obtained in that way—the goal object 
itself and the enjoyable activity along 
the way. 

(3) In certain situations in everyday 
life, a goal that is harder to attain is in 
fact a more desirable one. If such ex- 
perience is generalized to the experi- 
mental situation, the more distant goal 
may then be chosen because of an ex- 
pectation that it will be better or larger 
than the more accessible one (even 


’ though in fact it is not). 


(4) Finally, the child often receives re- 
wards of social approval for achieving 
the difficult, and punishments of social 
disapproval for choosing the easy. If the 
effects of this experience are generalized 
to the experimental situation, choice of 
the more distant goal would be moti- 
vated by a secondary drive for achieve- 
ment, and might then be reinforced by 
the internal satisfaction obtained. 

The present study of the choice be- 
tween near and distant goals proceeded 
from an assumption that preference for 
a more distant goal, when found, is 
probably in considerable part a product 
of this latter group of-factors, those re- 
sulting from previous learning. The ex- 
periment was planned so that if this as- 
sumption was correct, certain influences 
of previous learning would be exhibited. 

1. Variation with age. Child and Adel- 
sheim (2) found evidence that nursery 
school children very rarely choose the 


more distant of two goals. Wright (11) 


had reported a somewhat higher fre- 
quency of choice of the distant goal by 
nursery school children, although not 
nearly high enough to warrant conclud- 
ing that there is a general tendency 
among them to prefer the more distant 
goal. That very young children should 
rarely show this preference is not sur- 
prising if the preference is interpreted as 
a result of learning, for it may well be 
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that the relevant learning does not take 
place very effectively in the early years of 
life. In that case, one would expect an 
increase in the frequency with which chil- 
dren preferred the more distant goal as 
they grew older. The present study does 
not include any longitudinal observa- 
tions on single children as they grow 
older, but it does sample children of 
various age groups from the first grade 
through the seventh grade of grammar 
school. It does permit some conclusions 
about the change in behavior in the ex- 
perimental situation with increased age. 

2. The assumption that the preference 
for a more distant goal resulted from pre- 
vious learning led to the introduction of 
several experimental variables, as fol- 
lows: 

a. Sex of child. To the extent that the 
secondary motives leading to this prefer- 
ence are those of achievement, the last 
mentioned among the sources of this 
preference listed above, it might be ex- 
pected that the preference would appear 
more often in boys than in girls because 
of the greater emphasis in their upbring- 
ing upon achievement. 

b. Sex of the experimenter. To the ex- 
tent that the motives leading to this pref- 
erence are learned in social interaction 
between the child and a particular parent 
or his teachers, the preference would be 
more likely to appear the more similar 
the experimenter was to those who are 
present at the time of the training. Two 
experimenters were used, a man and a 
woman. 

c. The nature of the barrier which 
stands between the subject and the more 
distant goal. While no clear prediction 
was made about the effect of varying the 
nature of the barrier, it was believed that 
valuable information about the sources 
of the preference might be obtained by 
varying it. In addition, varying the bar- 
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rier would aid in broadening the gen- 
eralizations that might be justified by 
the experimental data. For this reason, 
two different kinds of barrier were em- 
ployed, a ladder and a table. 

d. The instructions given to the child. 
On the assumption that the previous 
learning relevant to choice in this situa- 
tion had often been accompanied by 
statements by adults about the child’s 
doing something hard or easy, it was pre- 
dicted that introduction of these words 
in the instructions would make more 
likely the evocation of any secondary 
motives. The instructions were varied, 
therefore, so that half of the subjects 
were told explicitly by the experimenter 
that the choice was between a hard and 
an easy way of getting to a piece of 
candy, while the other half were given 
instructions in which these or similar 
words were not included. 

3. In an effort to determine what un- 
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derstanding of the situation and what 
motives prompted preference for either 
the near or the distant goal, the children 
were interviewed about the reasons for 
their choice. The material obtained in 
this way provides evidence of the variety 
of forces leading to each of thé alterna. 
tive preferences in the experimental 
situation. z 

4- On any hypothesis at all about the 
origin of the preference for a near or 
distant goal, it would probably be sup- 
posed that either preference might be 
evoked in the child sometimes, and not 
at others. In order to broaden somewhat 
the generalization that could be made, 
experimental observations were made on 
each child twice, on different days. But 
this fact also permits an exploration of 
factors determining consistency in pref- 
erence, and this becomes a separate prob- 
lem which is reported on in a-later sec- 


tion of the paper. 
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CHAPTER II 


TECHNIQUE OF INVESTIGATION 


HE BASIC technique of these experi- 

ments was to place children in the 
position of having to choose between 
two desirable goals, one of which was 
more accessible than the other, and to ob- 
serve their reactions, The important uni- 
formities in the procedure and the varia- 
bles introduced will be described below. 
At the end of this chapter, the way that 
the several variables were integrated in 
the experimental design will be de- 
scribed. 

GOAL OBJECTS 

The goal objects throughout the ex- 
periment consisted of pieces of candy. 
The candies were all chocolate-dipped 
soft creams of approximately uniform 
size and shape (cream candies of the sort 
found in standard assortments of choco- 
late candies sold in pound boxes). Several 
different candies of this type were used in 
this experiment, but insofar as possible, 
the candies used for a single classroom 
were identical, Because of difficulties of 
obtaining candy in wartime, it was not 
possible to have even this uniformity 
throughout. In every case, however, the 
pieces of candy offered to a single child 
were all of a single type. Candies of a 
single type varied somewhat in size and 
shape; in selecting the two pieces of 
candy for a child to choose between, an 
effort was always made to find two pieces 
that would not be discriminably differ- 
ent. 

While an effort was thus made to have 
the two goal objects in fact identical, the 
child was never informed whether or 
not they were identical, The few children 
who asked were answered noncommit- 
tally with such a statement as: “Well, 
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I don’t know. They look about the same.” 
The technique used in this experiment 
differed considerably at this point from 
that used in Wright’s original experi- 
ments and in those by Child and Adel- 
sheim. Wright had argued that if two 
goal objects were identical, then the law 
of least effort would operate, and for 
that reason, in most of his experiments, 
he used two goal objects which differed, 
for example, in shape. The same proce- 
dure ‘as followed by Child and Adel- 
sheim. for purposes of direct comparabil- 
ity with the previous experiments, it 
would have been desirable to have clear- 
ly different goal objects in the present 
experiment too. But that seemed quite 
incompatible with the objective of study- 
ing the variation of preference for distant 
goals with age. If, for example, the per- 
centage choosing the more distant goal 
rose from a low percentage at a young 
age to about 50% as a maximum, it 
would not be possible with clearly dis- 
tinctive goal objects to conclude that 
there was any greater tendency in the 
latter case to prefer distant objects. For 
the results might equally well be ex- 
plained by the assumption that with in- 
creasing age, the particular differentia- 
tion (such as color or shape) between the 
goal objects had become important as a 
basis for choice. To be sure, if the per- 
centage of children taking the distant 
object varied with age from near zero 
to near 100%, this explanation would 
not be possible. But the author did not 
believe this outcome sufficiently likely 
to be willing to risk the experiment’s 
turning out to be quite meaningless for 
the question it was designed to test. 
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SUBJECTS 

The subjects available for this experi- 
ment consisted of the entire body of stu- 
dents enrolled in certain grades in two 
public schools.* In School A, grades 2 
through 7 were used; in School B, grades 
1 through 6 were used. Out of the total 
number of subjects thus available, a cer- 
tain number were eliminated because of 
absence on one or both of the days the 
experiment was conducted with their 
classroom, or because they did not wish 
to take a piece of candy. (The few chil- 
dren falling in this latter category were 
ones who reported they were not allowed 
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was the teachers’ reading room; in the 
other school it was a basement room 
sometimes used for medical and dental 
examinations. Furniture already in the 
room, or brought in from elsewhere in 
the school, was employed to give distinct 
physical arrangements for the choice be. 
tween a nearer and more distant goal, 
as follows: 

Table barrier. Here the child was asked 
to stand in front of one end of a library 
table. One piece of candy was placed 
within his immediate reach at the center 
of that end of the table; the other was 
placed at the center of the opposite end 


TABLE 1 


Number of Subjects Obtained From Each School Grade, 
in Each of Two Schools Used 


School grace 


4 


School A 
School B 


48 
36 


Total 


84 


to eat candy because of the condition of 
their teeth, or because their parents dis- 
approved.) The total number of subjects 
who were used for the entire study was 
60g, including 298 boys and gos, girls. 
Their distribution by school grade, for 


each of the two schools, is given in 
Table 1. 


PHYSICAL ARRANGEMENTS 


The experiment was carried on in a 
room allotted by the authorities in each 
school for the purpose. In one school it 


*The writer is greatly indebted to Dr. J. 
Allen Hickerson of the New Haven State Teach- 
ers College, and to the principals and teachers 
of the training schools associated with the col- 
lege, for their generous cooperation in obtaining 
subjects and conducting the experiment. 


of the table, so that to get it the child 
would have to walk half way around the 
table. 

Ladder barrier. Here the child was 
asked to stand in front of a series of 
shelves in front of which there also stood 
a library ladder. One piece of candy was 
on a low shelf within the child’s im- 
mediate reach. The other was on a high 
shelf, so that in order to réach it the 
child had to walk up the library ladder. 
(The type of ladder referred to consists 
of a portable set of three steps which are 
solidly built and have the shape of ordi- 
nary stairway steps; they do not have the 
aspect of instability or danger that ordi- 


nary ladders might present to young chil- 
dren.) 
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PROCEDURE AND INSTRUCTIONS 


The children came from their class- 
rooms one or two at a time, and were 
first seated on a chair in the hall outside 
the experimental room. Meanwhile, two 
pieces of candy were placed in proper 
position according to the kind of barrier 
that was to be used with the child. One 
of the experimenters then took the child 
into the room while the other waited out- 
side. 

First day, On entering the experi- 
mental room, the child was first asked for 
his name, age and birthday. The experi- 
menter then said to the child: “All right. 
Now would you please stand over here,” 
pointing towards the place where the 
child was to stand, The instructions from 
then on were of two different sorts, each 
used with half of the children. The two 
sets of instructions differed in- the pres- 
ence or absence of the cue words hard 
and easy. They ‘will, therefore, be re- 
ferred to as the cued and non-cued in- 
structions. The instructions used in the 
ladder situation will be quoted here. The 
instructions used in the table situation 
are exactly parallel, with only the ob- 
vious changes necessitated by the nature 
of the physical arrangement. 


Cued instructions: “Do you see those two 
pieces of candy? That one is hard to get 
because you have to climb the ladder in or- 
der to reach it. This one is easy to get be- 
cause you can reach it right here. (Pause) 
Well, you may take either one you want, the 
hard one or the easy one.” ; 

Non-cued instructions: “Do you see those 
two pieces of candy? You could get that one 
by climbing up the ladder. You could get this 
one by reaching right over there. (Pause) 
Well, you may take either one you want.” 


Statements or questions made by the 
child were recorded. When the child had 
taken a piece of candy, he was allowed 
(or, if necessary, invited) to eat it on the 
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spot. While the child ate the candy, the 
experimenter attempted to carry on an 
irrelevant conversation, about classroom 
activities for example, in order to put the 
child at ease. After finishing the candy, 
the child was allowed to return to his 
classroom. A few children who did not 
want to eat the candy at the time were 
allowed to have the candy put aside in an 
envelope to be given to them later. A 
few children who did not want to eat it 
at all were dropped out of the experi- 
ment at this point. 

Second day. On another day® the child 
returned to the experimental room and 
was again given a choice between two 
pieces of candy. The procedure differed 
from the first day’s in two important 
respects: 

(1) The instructions given to the child 
this time were: “Do you see those two 
pieces of candy? Well, you may take 
either one you want.” Neither a descrip- 
tion of the routes to the candy nor the 
words, hard and easy, were introduced 
on the second day with any of the chil- 
dren. In the case of the few children 
who did not at once see both pieces of 
candy (these were children confronted 
with the ladder arrangement the second 
day, following the table arrangement the 
first day), the experimenter pointed to 
each piece and said, “There”. 

(2) After the child had started eating 
the candy on this second day, the ex- 
perimented conducted an interview in- 
stead of irrelevant conversation. The in- 
terview was begun with the question: 
“How did you happen to take this (or 
that) piece instead of that (or this) one?” 
If this question had to be re-phrased, the 
forms used were: “How did you decide 


5 An effort was made to have this the second 
day after the first trial, but there was consider- 
able variation. 
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on this piece rather than that piece?” and 
“How did you choose this piece rather 
than that one?” These initial questions 
were followed up with succeeding ques- 
tions which varied according to the re- 
sponses the child had already made. An 
attempt was made to standardize some- 
what the form of the succeeding ques- 
tions. 
EXPERIMENTER 


‘Two experimenters worked together 
throughout the experiment.’ For each 
session with a single child, one experi- 
menter was in the room with the child, 
while the other waited in the hall out- 
side. The experimenters were of different 
sex, and it was hoped that differences in 
behavior of the children with the two ex- 
perimenters might reflect differential re- 
actions to men and women. 


EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 

The student body of several different 
grades in each of two schools were used 
as subjects, with the aim of observing 
differences in preference from one age 
level to another and determining whether 
these changes were consistent in the two 
schools. For this purpose, it was neces- 
sary to have approximately the same con- 
ditions in the experimentation for each 
grade group. 

At the same time, the experiment was 
designed to explore the effect of four 
major variables on the preference: sex 
of the subject, type of barrier, instruc- 
tions, and experimenter. A design was 
worked out which would insure that the 


* Irvin L. Child and Elmer H. Potter 
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various combinations of these variables 
would appear with approximately equal 
frequency in each grade group in each 
of the two schools. 

Since the entire body of students in 
each grade was being used as subjects, 
distribution by sex was not subject to 
control. Each grade-sex group was then 
treated as follows: The group was di- 
vided into two sub-groups according to 
the nature of the instructions on the first 
day (instructions the second day were 
the same for everyone). Each of these two 
sub-groups was then divided up into 
four possible combinations of experi- 
menter and type of barrier on.the two 
days. For each grade-sex group there were 
thus eight combinations of experimental 
treatments. These were assigned in a pre- 
determined order to the first eight sub- 
jects obtained from that grade-sex group. 
Then if there were more subjects, they 
were assigned among the eight treatments 
in another pre-determined order, and 
so on until the subjects were exhausted. 
In this way the distribution among ex- 
perimental treatments remained approxi- 
mately equal for each grade-sex group, 
and in any case the differences in treat- 
ment between grade-groups were not 
systematic ones. 

For certain purposes in the following 
presentation of results, the various grade 
groups will be compared without any 
attention to the experimental variations 
within them. For certain other purposes 
the grade-groups will be thrown together 
for analysis of the effect of the experi- 
mental variables introduced in each one. 
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N CONSIDERING the variation in be- 
havior in this experiment with age, 

it would be possible to divide the chil- 
dren into exact age groups. Another pos- 
sibility would be;to compare the results 
for children in each of the several grades 
in each school. The fourth-grade group, 
for example, is on the average about one 
year older than the third grade, and one 
year younger than the fifth grade. There 
is some overlapping in age between the 
grades, but not a great deal. This latter 
method of treating the data_was chosen 
because of the fact that children in a 
single grade tend to some extent to act 
as a social unit, as will be described later.’ 


CHAPTER III 


CHANGE IN PREFERENCE WITH AGE 


1) In the lowest grades, the percentage 


choosing the more distant goal is low, 
yet not close to zero. It is about 20%. 


2) With increasing age, there is an 


increase in the percentage of children 


choosing the more difficult goal; the 
maximum is reached or closely ap- 


proached in the third and fourth grades 


in one school, but not until the fourth 
grade or after in the other school. 

3) After this maximum has been at- 
tained, there is a tendency for the propor- 
tion to fluctuate irregularly in succeeding 
years. This tendency is seen in only one 
school, School A. 

In Figure 2 are presented the com- 


School B 
Percent 
choosing 
more 
distant 
goal 

School grade 


In Figure 1 is presented the percentage 
of subjects choosing the more distant 


goal in each grade group in each of the 


two schools on the first day of the experi- 
ment. The following results should be 
noted. 


' These 


groups are not always composed 


ese grade 
of a single classroom. Some grades were repre- 
sented by two classrooms in a single school. In 
addition, these schools have some split-grade 
classrooms. 


Fic. 1. Changes with school grade in choice of more distant goal on first day. 


parable data for the second day of the 
experiment, on which a choice was 
made for a second time by each child. 
These results confirm the three conclu- 
sions given above. Despite a good deal of 
shifting of the exact figures, there ap- 
pears a gradual increase with age in the 
proportion taking the more distant goal 
up to a maximum not far above 50%, 
and on the second day both schools show 
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a very marked tendency toward irregu- 
larity in the upper grades. 

Each of these results is of interest in 
connection with the general problem 
being investigated. They will be con- 
sidered here in turn. 

1) The finding that in early primary 
grades a small proportion of children 
prefer the more distant goal confirms the 
results of Child and Adelsheim (2) with 
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goals is much more common among 
younger groups of children.*® 

2) Among pre-school children, Wright 
apparently found no tendency for the 
preference in a near-far choice situation 
to change with age. Neither did Child 
and Adelsheim. Here in these results, 
then, appears for the first time clear evi- 
dence of a change in preference with age, 
an increased preference for more distant 


Percent 
choosing 
more 
distont 
goal 


School -grade 


Fic. 2. Changes with school grade in choice of more distant goal on second day. 


nursery school children. Repeating a 
number of experiments done by Wright 
(11), Child and Adelsheim had corrobo- 
rated his results where he had found a 
majority preference for the nearer goal, 
and had results disagreeing with his in 
those cases where he had found a major- 
ity preferring the more distant goal. ‘The 
reason for this difference in results be- 
tween Child and Adelsheim on the one 
hand and Wright on-the other cannot 
yet be satisfactorily understood, but the 
evidence of the present experiment on 
children in the primary grades tends to 
confirm the findings of Child and Adel- 
sheim as somewhat the more general ones 
—that is, to confirm the generalization 
that preference for the nearer of two 


goals with increasing age to a point 
somewhere above 8 or g years. 

This finding seems to suggest that the 
constant low frequency of children pre-— 
ferring the more distant goal at early 
ages may not reflect a real choice of a 
more distant goal because it is more dis- 
tant, but rather results from some other 
factor relatively constant with age. This 
factor might be, for example, the pres- 
ence of a certain proportion of children 
who evaluate carefully the appearance 
of the two pieces of candy and happen 
in a certain number of these cases to de- 

* This confirmation cannot be considered con- 
clusive, however, because of the fact that the 
two goal objects in the present experiment were 


not conspicuously different, as they were in the 
other experiments referred to. 
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cide that the one that is farther away is 
the one that looks the more attractive. 
It could indeed be that an increase in 
interest in differences between pieces of 
candy might account for the rise in 
preference for the distant goal with age 
during the primary grades, so far as the 
results thus far presented are concerned 
(since the preference never rises far above 
50°). This interpretation can, however, 
be argued against on the basis of the 
interviews with the children, the results 
of which will be reported in a later 
chapter. 

3) The irregularity of results for the 
higher grades is of interest from the point 
of view of methodology rather than of 
conclusions, and the results of the inter- 
views will be anticipated briefly here to 
indicate what is responsible for the ir- 
regularity. What happened was that in 
the higher grades the children communi- 
cated quite freely with each other about 
the experiment and made speculations 
about its purpose. The members of a 


single classroom tended therefore to ar-' 
rive at a group decision about what the 


desirable behavior in the experiment was, 
a decision which would then be carried 
out by a large proportion of the mem- 
bers of the group. In one classroom, for 
example, there was a widespread belief 
that the experiment was an effort to get 
the children to take medicine which was 
concealed in the piece of candy that a 
child would be most likely to take, that 
is, the nearer one. Needless to say, most 
of the children in this room took the 
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more distant goal. In another classroom, 
or. the other hand, it became widely be- 
lieved that the experiment was a test of 
politeness, and that the polite thing to 
do was to take the nearer. 

Despite the fact of group decision, re- 
sults from the higher grades could be 
used to give a reliable indication of the 
relative frequency of the one choice or 
the other, provided there were a sufh- 
ciently large sample of groups. But there 
were very few groups. The irregularity 
of the results for the higher grades, then, 
cannot be taken as evidence of any basic 
tendency toward irregularity, but simply 
as a consequence of the very large sam- 
pling error that results from an extreme- 
ly small sample. The experiment as con- 
ducted was competent then, for tracing 
reliable trends in the early primary 
grades where the responses of the indi- 
vidual children were for the most part 
independently determined, But it does 
not permit any reliable conclusions about 
trends in the higher grades. 

Despite this tendency toward group 
decision, there still remains some varia- 
tion in each of the upper grades. On the 
assumption that the variation was likely 
due to the same sorts of variables that 
operated in the absence of group deci- 
sion, the results from all the grades have 
been used together in evaluating the re- 
sults of the experimental variables. In 
connection with that aim, the effect of 
group decisions is likely to be merely 
that of reducing the reliability of. the 
results. 
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CHAPTER IV 


INFLUENCE OF THE EXPERIMENTAL VARIABLES 


HIS experiment was designed first 
; ee test for possible changes in pref- 
erence for a distant goal with age; re- 
sults on this question were reported in 
the preceding chapter. The experiment 
was designed secondly to give informa- 
tion about the influence of the following 
variables on the frequency of preference 
for the more distant goal: sex of the sub- 
ject, sex of the experimenter, type of bar- 
rier, and a variation in the form of the 
instructions. Results on the effects of 
these variables will be reported in this 
section and in that order. Under each ex- 
perimental variable, the influence ob- 
served in the first day of the experiment 
will first be reported; second (where 
relevant) the influence of the first day’s 
variable on behavior the second day; and 
finally the effect of any variation intro- 
duced on the second day. 

This section will for the most part deal 
only with the bare objective facts about 
the observed variation of preference with 
variation in the experimental variables. 
Interpretation of these results is largely 
dependent upon the statements made by 
subjects when interviewed about the 
reasons for their choice. For this reason, 
questions of interpretation will be dealt 
with later. 


SEX OF THE SUBJECT 


The variation with sex in preference 
for more distant goals is shown in Figure 
3. In the first day of the experiment, the 
frequency of this preference in boys is 
more than half again as great as it is in 
girls. On the second day, the difference 
is only slightly smaller. Both these differ- 
ences are highly significant statistically; 
upon application of the analysis of vari- 


ance, as described at the end of this 
chapter, both these differences were 


found to be significant at far above the 
the one per cent level. Boys, then, under 
the variety of conditions of this experi- 
ment are clearly more prone than girls 
to choose the more distant goal. 


SEX OF THE EXPERIMENTER 


The variation in choice of the more 
distant goal according to which experi- 
menter was working with the sub- 
ject is shown in Figure 4. There is a 
clearly consistent difference. Subjects who 
worked with the woman experimenter 
the first day were more likely to choose 
the more distant piece of candy than sub- 
jects who worked with the male experi- 
menter. The effect of this influence on 
the first day of the experiment tends to 
persist into the second day regardless of 
who the experimenter is on the second 
day; the difference between the experi- 
menfers on the first day thus appeared 
to have a persisting effect on the choices 
made by the children on the second day. 
Thirdly, preference for a more distant 
goal is more frequent the second day in 
those children who at that time are work- 
ing with the woman experimenter. 

The first and third of these differences 
have been tested statistically through 
analyses of variance which are reported 
in the last section of this chapter. The 
influence of the first day’s experimenter 
on the first day’s choice is significant at 
the one per cent level; the influence of 
the second day’s choice is significant at 
the 5 per cent level. The other difference 
has not been tested in an analysis of vari- 
ance; its level of significance would pre- 
sumably be found to lie in the same re- 
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FIRST DAY'S CHOICE 


Sex Mole 


of 


Subject Female 


J 


i 


O 10 


36 
Percent choosing more distant goal 


SECOND DAY'S CHOICE 


30 40 50 


Sex Male 


of 
Subject Female 


j 


20.30 40 50 
Percent choosing more distant goal 


Fic. 3. Sex of subject and choice of more distant goal. 


gion as the other two but somewhat 
lower. 

A few words must, at this point, be said 
in interpretation of these results. The 
observed fact is that the frequency of 
choice of a more distant goal varies sig- 
nificantly as between the two experi- 
menters taking part in the study. It will 
be assumed in the interpretation to be 
made later that this difference is prob- 
ably in considerable part an effect of the 
sex of the experimenters. It is important 
to note, however, that this interpreta- 
tion is not in any way subject to statis- 
tical test from the present evidence. 
There is a sample of only one woman 
and only one man as experimenters. For 
conclusions about the effect of sex of the 
experimenter, so phrased and _ inter- 
preted, to be established as statistically 


significant, it would be necessary to have 
an adequate sample of experimenters of 
different sex. In the absence of such an 
adequate sample, the interpretation of 
these results in terms of sex differences 
must be purely conjectural. Naturally, 
since the writer was expecting to venture 
this conjecture, an effort was persistently 
made to reduce other sources of varia- 
tion between the two experimenters as 
stimuli for the children; the procedure 
to be followed was practiced and ob- 
served together by both experimenters 
in preliminary try-outs, and problems of 
procedure were frequently discussed. But 
it is quite impossible by such methods to 
have any guarantee that relevant aspects 
of the experimenters’ stimulus value, 
other than sex, have in fact been entirely 
eliminated, 
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If the conjecture that this difference 
is properly attributable to sex should 
turn out as a result of later experimenta- 
tion to be probably false, the observed 
difference remains of methodological in- 
terest. For in that case it provides clear 
evidence of the very large influence, on 


responses of subjects in such experiments 
as this, of uncontrollable aspects of the 
personality of individual experimenters, 
or of differences in procedure which fail 
to be eliminated despite persistent effort. 
Where these unintended variations of 
procedure are unwittingly allowed to 


FIRST DAY'S EXPERIMENTER 
AND FIRST DAY'S CHOICE 
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of 


experimenter Female 
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Percent choosing more distant gool 


FIRST DAY'S EXPERIMENTER 
AND SECOND DAYS CHOICE 


Sex Male 


of 


Female 


experimenter 
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SECOND DAY’S EXPERIMENTER 
AND SECOND DAY'S CHOICE 
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experimenter Female 
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Percent choosing more distant goal 


Fic. 4. Sex of experimenter and choice of more distant goal. 
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quite erroneous conclusions. 


TYPE OF BARRIER 


Ladder 
Table _ 


Type 


Barrier 


bg Ladder 
Barrier Toble 


Ladder 
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Borrier Table 
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vary as between the various experimental 
treatments, they may of course lead to 


The influence of the difference be- 
tween the ladder as barrier and the 
table as barrier i6 pictured in Figure 5. 
It will be observed that the preference 


FIRST DAY'S BARRIER AND FIRST DAY'S CHOICE 


FIRST DAY'S BARRIER AND SECOND DAYS CHOICE 


SECOND DAY'S BARRIER AND SECOND DAY'S CHOICE 


Fic. 5. Type of barrier and choice of more distant goal. 


for the more distant object is much more 
frequent when the ladder is the barrier. 
As in the case of the sex of the subject, 
the more favorable condition of the 
variable has an advantage of more than 
one-half on the first day, and somewhat 
less than that on the second day. The dif- 
ference the first day is significant at well 
above the one per cent level; the differ- 
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ence the second day is significant only at 
the 5 per cent level. 

The effect of this variable appears to 
be an immediate one only. While prefer- 
ence the second day shows a slight differ- 
ence according to which barrier the child 
was confronted with on the first day, and 
this difference is again in favor of the 
ladder as the obstacle, the difference is 
very small indeed and certainly not sta- 
tistically significant. 


VARIATION IN THE INSTRUCTIONS 


Frequency of choice of the more dis- 
tant goal in relation to the difference be- 
tween cued and non-cued instructions 
(the former including the words “hard” 
and “easy”) is shown in Figure 6. The 
first day the subjects receiving cued in- 
structions show a slightly greater fre- 
quency of choice of the more distant 


goal. Analysis of variance shows that this 


FIRST DAY'S CHOICE 
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difference is not statistically significant. 
When behavior on the second day is re- 
lated to this same difference in instruc- 
tions, as a possible persisting effect (in- 
structions were uniform for all subjects 
on the second day), the direction of the 
difference is reversed, and again the dif- 
ference is not statistically significant. 
Hence there is no evidence whatever of 
a consistent, over-all effect of the varia- 
tion in instructions. 

Those subjects who gave as a reason 
for their choice some belief in a differ- 
ing appearance or quality of .the two 
candies, show certain deviations in tend- 
ency from the remaining subjects, and 
among the deviations is their distribution 
of response according to the nature of 
the instructions. An analysis of variance 
was therefore separately performed for 
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Thstructions Non-cued 
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Fic. 6. Type of instructions, and choice of more distant goal. 
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the remaining subjects, 501 in number, 
who did not give such a reason.’ Here 
the tendency for the cued instructions to 
be followed by more frequent preference 
for the distant goal on the first day, is 
considerably larger and is significant at 
the 5 per cent level. The failure to find 
a significant difference originally, there- 
fore, may be attributable to the presence 
of two distinguishable groups in which 
the influence of instructions is the oppo- 


*All of the other differences mentioned in 
this chapter were also tested for significance for 
the restricted group of 501 subjects who indi- 
cated no belief in a qualitative difference be- 
tween the two pieces of candy. All of the results 
reported in this chapter were confirmed for this 
restricted group, with the single exception that 
the influence of the experimenter on the first day 


fell slightly short of significance at the one per 
cent level. 


TABLE 2 
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site. But this very fact of the opposite 
influence in two different groups would 
of course limit the generality of this 
finding. In addition, it is limited by the 
fact that when the selected group of 501 
cases are analyzed with respect to the 
influence of instruction on their prefer- 
ence the second day, it is found that there 
is almost no difference between the two 
groups. 


STATISTICAL EVALUATION OF THE INFLU- 
ENCE OF EXPERIMENTAL VARIABLES 


As has been mentioned earlier in this 
section, the significance of the effect of 
the experimental variables was evaluated 
by the use of analysis of variance. The 


method of doing so will be described 
here. 


The Basic Data for Analysis of Effects of Experimental Variables on 


the First Day, and the Results of Statistical Analysis 


Percent of subjects choosing more distant goal on first day, under 
various combinations of experimental variables 


Male Subjects Female Subjects 
Cued Non-cued Cued Non-cued 
- instructions instructions instructions instructions 
Table 
Male barrier 34 24 18 13 
Experimenter 
Ladder 
barrier 50 


Table 


44 35 24 


Female barrier 39 47 18 28 
Experimenter 
Ladder 
barrier 50 51 42 33 


Analysis of Variance 


Source of 


Sum of Degrees of 

variation squares freedom square 
Sex of subject 1024.00 I 1024.00 38.54* 
Sex of experimenter 272.25 I 272.25 10. 25* 
Type of barrier 729.00 I 729.00 27.44" 
Type of instructions 30.25 I 30.25 1.14 
Interactions 292.25 II 26.57 

Total 2347.75 15 


* Significant at the 1% level (F of 9.65 required). 
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TABLE 3 


The Basic Data for Analysis of Effects of Experimental Variables 


on the Second Day, and the Results of Statistical Analysis 


Percent of subjects choosing more distant goal on second day, 
under various combinations of experimental variables 
Male Subjects 


Female Subjects 


Cued 


instructions instructions 


Non-cued 
instructions instructions 


Non-cued Cued 


Male 


43 
Experimenter 


40 


Female 
Experimenter 


barrier 33 


Ladder 
barrier 55 


36 13 21 


50 24 


41 39 30 


46 37 43 


Analysis of Variance 


Source of 


variation 


Sum of 
squares 


Degrees of Mean F 
freedom square 


Sex of subject 689 .06 
Sex of experimenter 264.06 
Type of barrier 315.06 
Type of instructions 14.06 
Interactions 479.70 

Total 1761.94 


I 689.06 15.80f 
I 264.06 6.06* 
I 315.06 7.20° 
I 14:06 0.32 
II 43.61 
15 


For each of the two days, the 603 cases 
were divided into 16 groups according 
to the sex of the subject, the sex of the 
experimenter, the type of barrier used 
on the particular day, and the instruc- 
tions that were used on the first day. For 
each of the 16 groups so obtained, the 
percentage of choice of the more distant 
goal was calculated. These percentages 
are presented in Tables 2 and 3. They 
are presented not only because they are 
the material used in testing the signifi- 
cance of the results, but also because they 
have an additional interest of their own. 
It is possible, for the reader who wishes, 
to check the consistency of all of the dif- 
ferences reported earlier in this section 
(and evaluated statistically) by reference 


* Significant at the 5% level (F of 4.84 required). 
t Significant at the 1% level (F of 9.65 required). 


to these tables. Each of the major differ- 
ences is based on 8 comparisons between 
appropriate pairs selected out of the 16 
groups for each day. It is possible from 
these tables, therefore, to observe how 
large and how consistently large each of 
these effects is when the subjects are di- 
vided up according to the other experi- 
mental variables. 

The number of cases on which the 16 
percentages are based varies.only from 
36 to 40 for the first day, and from 34 to 
45 on the second day. For both days, 
then, there seems to be a sufficient ap- 


proximation to the requirement of homo- — 


geneity of variance. The numbers are 
also large enough, and the percentages 
close enough to 50, to suggest an ade- 
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uate approximation to the assumption: 


of normal distribution of sampling er- 
rors."° 

Application of analysis of variance is 
nonetheless not perfectly straight-for- 
ward, because each of the 16 values is 
in fact based upon the putting together 
of additional smaller sub-groups, divisi- 
hle according to schools and grades and, 
for the second day’s results, the way the 
subjects were treated on the first day. 
It will be noted that the error variance 
is much larger for the data of the second 
day than for the data of the first day, 
and it is presumably because of this ad- 
ditional heterogeneity not taken account 


* As a further precaution, in connection with 
this assumption of normality, these two analyses 
of variance were also performed on the per- 
centages as transformed by Bliss’ angular trans- 
formation (g, pp. 11, 50). While the exact values 
of F differed from those reported here, the 
levels of significance reported here were in all 
cases confirmed. 


of in the analysis. It is therefore likely 
that the conclusions drawn from the data 
of the second day should be regarded as 
having their significance somewhat un- 
derstated by this analysis. 

It is not possible, however, to avoid 
this difficulty by breaking the groups up 
into still smaller sub-groups, because the 
size of the sub-groups would then be- 
come too small and too variable to war- 
rant an application of analysis of vari- 
ance to percentage values calculated for 
the sub-groups. 

The results of these analyses of vari- 
ance are also presented in Tables 2 andg. 
In both analyses, it was found that none 
of the interaction variances were signifi- 
cant when tested against the pooled 
variance of the other interactions. The 11 
degrees of freedom pertaining to the 
11 possible interactions were therefore 
pooled for an estimate of error. 
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CHAPTER V 


REASONS GIVEN BY CHILDREN TO EXPLAIN THEIR CHOICES 


T THE end of the second day’s experi- 
mental session with each child, an 
interview was conducted in an effort to 
get him to express the basis for his choice 
between the two pieces of candy available 
on each day. The statements made by 
children in these interviews fall readily 
into three general classes: 

(1) Statements which constituted in ef- 
fect mere descriptions of some aspect of 
the choice situation, with no explicit 
indication of the general nature of its 
significance to the child. For example: 


“I took the hard one.” Why? “I don't 
know, but I always like to do hard things.” 


“Because the other was too hard and I 
thought I should take that one.” 

Why? “It depends on how hard it is. If it 
was too hard I wouldn’t take it. Like last 
time I knew that one was too hard. But if 
it was a little less hard then I'd take that 
one.” Why? “That would be the one to take.” 


“Because I don’t like to walk around the 
room. ... Didn’t want to walk.” 


“Something inside me just said to take 
that one, and so I did.” 


“I took the top one.” Why? “Because | 
took the other one last time.” Why? “Be- 
cause that one looked too high.” 


(2) Statements which indicated a clear 
belief that the two pieces of candy were 
in some way different, and that this belief 
was the basis of the choice. A good many 
of these statements referred to asserted 
differences in the appearance of the two 
candies. Examples of statements of this 
sort of more general interest will be pre- 
sented in the discussion below. 

(3) Statements which in addition to 
describing some aspect of the choice 
situation made explicit in general terms 
the significance of that aspect to the 
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child. These too will be illustrated be. 
low. 

The first of these categories is much 
the more common; it was found in 329 
of the 60g subjects. Interest is attached 
mostly to the second and third categories, 
however, which included the responses 
of 102 and 172 subjects, respectively. 
Most responses of the first type give 
little clue to the internal determinants 
of the child’s choice. They are certainly 
in considerable number due to a failure 
of the interview technique. Responses of 
the second and third types do give good 
clues, and ones which may also be valid 
for many of the children who did not 
make such responses. 

Reasons given in explanation of the 
choice of the more distant goal will be 
first considered, and they are the most 
pertinent to the main problem of this 
investigation. Reasons given in explana- 
tion of the choice of the nearer goal are 
also of considerable interest, however, 
and will be considered immediately after- 
wards. 


REASONS FOR THE CHOICE OF THE 
MORE DISTANT GOAL 


In the introductory chapter of this 
monograph certain theoretical considera- 
tions were outlined which would lead to 
the prediction that, under certain cir- 
cumstances, the more distant of two 
equivalent goals would be chosen. That 
outline will be repeated here, with in- 
dications of the extent to which each 
possibility did actually appear in the 
statements made by the subjects in the 
present study. 

Immediate satiation. This source is 
irrelevant to the present study, because 
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once a subject had started eating the 
nearer piece of candy he no longer had 
the privilege of turning to the more dis- 
tant one. It is of course possible that 
something like satiation with the nearer 
piece may have resulted merely from 
looking at it andireacting to its very im- 
mediate accessibility; if so, there is no 
direct indication of it in the statements 
made by the subjects. 

A resultant of approach and avoidance 
gradients. Nothing in the procedure used 
in this experiment was intended to pro- 
duce any general tendency to avoid either 
or both goals, That avoidance tendencies 
were set up in some subjects will be 
clear from some of the reasons to be 
quoted below, Such avoidances appeared 
to be for most subjects specifically con- 
nected with one particular goal out of 
the two available, and in that-case mere 
gradient interactions could not account 
for a preference for the more distant 
goal. There was no suggestion of this 
source in any of the subjects’ statements. 
Moreover, if preferences for the more dis- 
tant goal were to be accounted for in any 
very large part by such gradient interac- 
tions, it would probably be necessary also 
to predict a good deal of oscillatory be- 
havior following initial movement to- 
ward the more distant goal. Such be- 
havior was in fact rare; while there was 
often evidence of indecision before overt 
movement toward either goal was initi- 
ated, there was only in a few cases any 
appreciable hesitation after the begin- 
ning of the overt movement. 

A result of previous learning. Four 
different possibilities,were suggested un- 
der this heading, and each of them does 
appear in some way in the statements 
made by the subjects. 

(1) Generalization from previous satia- 
tion. There is no evidence that in the 
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first experimental session any children 
were led to choose the more distant goal 
because of generalization from prior ex- 
perience of satiation. But the first ex- 
perimental session did have such an in- 
fluence on behavior the second day, ac- 
cording to the statements of some few 
children. For example: 


“Because the other time I took the bottom 
one. .. . I take turns, the bottom one and 
then the top one.” 


“Well, last time I took that one so this time 
I take this one. I like to do something differ- 
ent.” 


(2) Generalization from previously en- 
joyed activities. A good many children 
(22 in number) stated explicitly that the 
reason for choosing the more distant 
goal was because of enjoyment of the ac- 
tivity required for reaching it. 

“It's much more fun when it’s harder to 
do.” 


“I like to take fartherest things, It’s more 
fun to go around after something than to 
jus: take the thing that’s nearest you.” 


“Because I like to walk. The other day I 
climbed up the ladder, because I like to do 
that too.”” Why? “It’s full of fun.” 


“Because I like to climb.” Why? “I like to. 
I have a lot of trees in my backyard. I’m al- 
way climbing up on them. It’s fun.” 


You like to climb ladders? “Yes, you see 
we had a ladder in kindergarten and you 
could climb up to the top and then drop 
down on the mat.” 


“Well, there’s more adventure to it.” To 


_ which? “The longer one.” 


“I'm going to take the high one, because 
I like to climb. My father’s a steeplejack.” 


It is doubtful whether to many chil- 
dren (who have just walked some dis- 
tance from their classroom) the activity 
of climbing three steps or of walking 
around a table is intrinsically very at- 
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tractive. It appears probable that, when 
the possibility of performing or not per- 
forming such an act is put up to them so 
clearly, a certain number of children 
react by generalization from similar ac- 
tivities they have previously engaged in 
which were more genuinely enjoyable. 
This generalization is made explicit by 
the two children who refer to other kinds 
of climbing they have previously done 
and enjoyed. 

(3) Expectation of superior goal. A 
few children, while not definitely believ- 
ing that the two candies were different, 
acted on the expectation that the more 
distant one might be superior. . 


“I thought they might not be the same, and 
I thought the one on top might be different.” 
Why did you pick the one on top? “I thought 
it would be better if they were different 
candies, because it was farther away and 
harder to get.” Why do you think that would 
make it better? . . . “Like if there are two 
sticks I'd take the one that’s farthest.” 


“Well, I know it sounds silly, but I thought 
that piece might be a little better, since it was 
a little harder to get.” Did you really think 
they were different? “Well, I don’t know. I 
sort of thought that one might be, since it 
was harder to get.” 


“Well, I knew there was some catch to it. 
I didn’t know what the catch was, I still don’t 
know, but I know there’s some catch or else 
they wouldn't do it.” How a catch? “There 
must be some catch. One must be right and 
the other wrong like.” Why did you think 
this one would be right? “Because you have 
to do some exercise for it, have to do some 
work. It’s harder to get.” Why would that 
make it the right one? “Well you might get 
more things if you did the exercise, some- 
thing like that.” Demonstrating how easy it is 
to reach the nearer piece, “It’s too easy. The 
other one must be the one to take. It’s likely 
to be better.” 


There were other children who defi- 
nitely believed the two pieces were dif- 
ferent, and expected the more distant 
one to be better. Some of these were 
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members of one classroom in which the 
rumor was spread that one piece of candy 
had castor oil or cod liver oil in it; of 
children who reported believing the 
rumor, most supposed that the medicine 
must be in the nearer piece because that 
would be the one most children would 
take. Other instances of belief that the 
more distant goal would be better follow: 


“I thought the hard one would be bigger.” 
Why? “I figured the hard one would always 
be better.” 


“The other children would take this one 
because it’s nearest, so the best one would 
probably be over there.” 


“I thought there might be a trick, that 
you wouldn't think anyone would want to 
climb up the ladder, so I thought I'd take 
that one.” 


“I thought the bitter one must be the one 
right there that you didn’t have to climb for, 
since that’s the one most would take, and so 
I guessed the other.” 


(4) Social approval or self-approval. 
Here are to be found the greatest varicty 
of statements, indicating in diverse ways 
an expectation of praise or self-praise as 
a consequence of seeking the more difk- 
cult goal. 


“Because I always take the harder things. 
The easy things are baby things.” 


“I guess I didn’t want you to think I was 
lazy.” 


“Because I thought it was a test of whether 
you were lazy, so I wanted to prove I wasn't 


lazy.” 
“Because it’s harder, and I'm not too lazy.” 
“Because I'm not lazy.” You think if you 


took the other piece it would show you were 
lazy? “It might make you think so.” 


“I like to work for something I get—I 
don’t like to be lazy and take the nearest 
thing.” 


“Well, I can’t explain it. It’s just better 
for you. It shows you're better.” 


“Well, you have to do something to get 
the hard thing, and not to get the easy. It’s 
just better to do a little work for something’ 
you get.” 

“Because the other one’s too easy to get. 
With one up high you have to go for it.” 
How do you mean? “You have to get up and 
get it, climb up for it. The other you can 
just reach for, and there’s no fun in that. 
Like if there’s a piece of candy up in a tree 
and one down below, I'd take the one up in 
the tree. It’s more fun and you see how good 
you can climb.” 


“I thought I'd try the hard one because I 
didn't know whether I could reach it and 
I wanted to find out if I could.” 


“I like to do the hard way.” Why? “You 
learn more.” How’s that? “Well, not here of 
course, but if there’s something to learn you 
do the harder thing, the longer way, and you 
learn more.” Like what? “Well, in arithmetic, 
for example.” 


REASONS FOR THE CHOICE OF THE 
NEARER GOAL 


Children who chose the nearer piece 
of candy frequently gave reasons for their 
choice that were similar in general nature 
to the reasons other children gave for 
preferring the more distant piece. Choos- 
ing the nearer piece the second day be- 
cause of a desire to change after taking 
the more distant piece the first day could 
and did occur just as well as the opposite. 
‘There were some children who said they 
preferred the nearer piece because they 
would not have enjoyed the activity re- 
quired to get the more distant piece. 
‘There was even one child who seemed to 
imply a belief that the nearer piece was 
likely to be better. 


“I always take the nearest—it’s a habit. 
Like when I go to the store I always buy the 
candy that’s nearest, and it tastes better.” 


Just as in the case of the opposite 
choice, however, the most frequent and 
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varied reasons are those that indicate an 
effort to gain social approval or self 
approval. The most frequent sort of 
statement is that the choice of the easy 
goal is the more efficient way of behav- 
ing, with sometimes the clear implication 
that it is therefore the more mature way 
of behaving. 


“Because they're both the same, and if 
they’re just the same, I might as well take the 
nearest and not use up energy.” 


“Well, if there are two cars and they’re 
made by the same company and one’s sold in 
one store and one in another, you ought to 
take the nearest one. It saves trouble.” 


“Because there is no use climbing up a } 
ladder and doing all that work when the two 
things are just the same.” 


“It seems foolish to take such a roundabout 
way when it’s just the same thing.” Why? 
“Well, when you're small I think you take 
the roundabout way, but when you're older 
you always try to find the easiest way to do 
anything.” Like what? “Well, in arithmetic 
you do things all roundabout at first but 
then later you learn the easiest way to do 
everything.” 


“It isn’t sensible to go a long way when 
it isn’t necessary. My brother would go a 
roundabout way probably, but I wouldn't.” 
Why? “Because he’s small and doesn’t know 
any better. I imagine when I was his age I 
would have too, but I can’t remember. But 
when you grow up, you know better and 
you'd take the nearest one.” 


Another form that this reason takes is to 
view the situation as something like an 
intelligence test, an opportunity to be 
reasonable or smart by reacting in the 
most efficient way. Already implied in 
some of the statements just cited, this 
reaction is made more explicit in the 
following ones: 


“Well, it’s only common sense, to take the 
nearest one and not climb the ladder.” 


“Because if there’s one thing here and one 
thing there and both the same, I think it’s 
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stupid to walk around the table to get the 
other one.” 


“Because that one’s dumb and this one’s 
smart.” Why? “It’s dumb to take that one 
because you have to walk around for it, it’s 
smart to take this one that you just have 
to reach out for. It’s nearest.” 


“Well, I just think it’s better. Like if 
there's a piece of candy in this block and one 
in the next block, I wouldn't go down to the 
next block for it.” Why? “Well, it’s like the 
teacher said, if your brain’s alert you take 
the one nearest you.” When did she say that? 
“She was talking about health habits. .. . 
She said like if there are two toys, if your 
brain’s alert, you'll take the one nearest you.” 


Another sort of reason, also connected 
with social approval, relates to politeness. 
“Because I think it would be more polite 
to take the closest one.” Why? “It would be 
more polite than reaching way over for one.” 


I see; has anyone told you it would be more 
polite? “Yes, my mother said so once.” 


“Well, at table if there’s something far 
away you can just wait until it comes to 
you. Or if there’s one of the same thing here 
and one there you take the one that’s here.” 
Why? “Because it’s polite.” 


“Because my mother always taught me 
to be polite and take the nearest one to me.” 


“TI guess it’s better manners.” How do you 
mean? “Well, you're nearer the nearest one 
and someone else is nearest the farthest one. 
So you take the nearest and leave the other 
one for him, instead of climbing the ladder.” 


The last statement cited illustrates well 
the detail in which a generalization from 
previous experience may be applied to 
the experimental situation where an ob- 
server would feel it was quite inappro- 
priate. 

In addition to these reasons which are 
similar in general nature to those given 
in support of the choice of the more dis- 
tant goal, certain additional reasons are 
given which reflect other sources of 
anxiety as motivating agents. An occa- 
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sional child in the first or second grade 
says that he prefers to take the nearer 
piece because he is afraid of failure if 
he tries to get the more distant piece. 


“I don’t think I could get that one.” How 
do you mean? “I'd be afraid to climb up it. 
I've never climbed anything.” 


“I was afraid I couldn’t reach the other 


one. 


The other source of anxiety that occa- 
sionally appeared was a social one, but 
concerned with competition and not ap- 
proval. 


“Well, if there’s 50 cents here and 50 
cents over there and there’s somebody over 
there I'd take the 50 cents over here.” Why? 
“Because if I started to go over there for 
it somebody might take it before I got there.” 


“Because like if there was a person over 
there, they would take that piece and get 
away before I could get it. So I take the 
closest and don’t try to take the farest.” 


ANALYSIS OF THE REASONS 


The reasons given by some of the chil- 
dren in explanation of their choices may 
well have been rationalizations, state- 
ments devised to satisfy the inquisitive 
adult when in fact the child had not 
internally verbalized the sources of influ- 
ence on his behavior and would not have 
been able to. But it certainly may be 
assumed that in many other cases the 
child’s report is a fair approximation 
to an account of the internal processes 
that led to his choice. There is no satis- 
factory way of determining the validity 
of the individual child’s report. For the 
moment, then, alk the reasons will be 
treated as though they were valid re- 
ports, and attention will be turned to 
analysis of their general content. 

There appear to be two important 
explicit aspects of the reasons given by 
the children as determinants of their 


choice, a cognitive and a motivational 
aspect. There is also a third important 
aspect of their stated reasons: implica- 
tions as to the rewards that followed from 
making their choices. 

(1) Cognitive aspect. Each reason does 
in the first place imply some particular 
understanding or interpretation of the 
situation with which the child is con- 
fronted. The situation is reacted to as 
similar to some class of situations with 
which the child has previously had ex- 
perience; it is given meaning by gen- 
eralization from that previous experi- 
ence. The internal response involved 
here may well be called a meaning-reac- 
tion. Some of the meaning-reactions ap- 


parently made by the children in this - 


study could be phrased as follows. They 
interpreted the experimental situation as 
similar 

(a) to being offered a choice of food at 
table; 

(b) to situations in which an adult was 
standing by ready to criticize if they 
showed unwillingness to work; 

_(c) to situations in which they had an op- 
portunity to play and exercise; 

(d) to situations in which so much effort 
was required to reach some goal that 
indecision resulted; 

(e) to situations in which their intellectual 
competence was being tested, as by 
their teacher; 

(f) to problem situations in which things 
that looked alike were really different. 


In some children these meaning-reactions 
were apparently made quite consciously, 
if the reports they made upon interview 
may be trusted. Many other children 
presumably made similar meaning-reac- 
tions consciously and did not report 
them; while others still must have made 
similar meaning-reactions without clear 
verbalizations even to themselves. 

(2) Motivational aspect. As a further 
response to the meaning-reaction, various 
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secondary drives must be assumed to have 
been aroused. Examples of these may be 
phrased as follows: 


(a) anxiety about being considered, or 
considering themselves, impolite; 

{b) anxiety about being considered stupid; 

(c) anxiety about being considered lazy; 

(d) a positive drive having the same effect 
as any of the above—a desire to be 
recognized as polite, smart, or willing 
to work; 

(e) desire to have fun; 

(f) aggression against the adult (which 
could be satisfied by being rude or 
lazy); 

(g) a desire to get the better piece of 
candy. 


In general, any particular meaning-reac- 
tion seemed to be rather consistently 
followed by a particular kind of motiva- 
tion. But exceptions occurred. The occa- 
sional appearance of aggression as an 
alternative or supplement to anxiety is 
an instance. There were also children 
who said in effect, “This is a situation 
in which you could have fun climbing 
the ladder if you wanted to, but I don’t 
feel like it just now.” 

The children’s responses to the ex- 
perimental situation varied, then, both 
because, of differing interpretations of 
the situation and because of differing 
motives resulting from the interpreta- 
tions and from the general personality 
of each child. 

(3) Reward aspect.” The motives im- 
plied in the children’s reasons clearly 
point to the anticipation of correspond- 


™ No implication is intended that the meaning- 
reaction is entirely prior to the motivation. Cer- 
tainly an interpretation of the situation in a 
way which permitted the expression of aggression 
by being rude (for example) may have been 
made because the child came to the situation 
with a strong latent need for aggression. But the 
meaning-reaction has been given prior place on 
the grounds that at least a minimum of meaning- 
ful perception of the situation must be assumed 
to occur before the projective effects of the 
child’s motivation can begin to reshape it. 
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ing rewards as following from appropri- 
ate behavior. Explicit statements about 
the rewards are absent, since the inter- 
view was directed at the determinants of 
choice, not as the consequences of choice. 
There is a clear implication, however, 
that with the arousal of a certain motiva- 
tion, the child’s anticipation that a cor- 
responding reward could be obtained by 

_a particular choice was an important de- 
terminer of that choice. 


VARIATIONS WITH AGE 

Generalized reasons such as have been 
cited tended to increase with age. Most 
of the differences among grade-groups 
were not significant. One very large dif- 
ference, however, was found.'* General- 
ized reasons supporting the choice of the 
nearer goal were very much more fre- 

* Because of the tendency for each classroom 
in the higher grades to arrive at a group decision, 


even this difference cannot be regarded as sta- 
tistically significant. 
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quent in the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
grades than in the lower grades. Where 
generalized reasons in support of the ~ 
more distant goal appeared to reach a 
maximum frequency by the fourth grade 
and perhaps even earlier, those in sup- 
port of the nearer goal rose sharply from 
the fourth to the fifth grade and con- 
tinued at a high frequency. 

This finding provides some reason to 
believe that older children, in choosing 
the nearer goal, may be doing so as a 
result of processes considerably more 
complicated than those operating in the 
much younger children who make that 
same choice. The identical response may 
in younger children result from the 
processes suggested by the “law of least 
effort,” and in older children from higher- 
order processes of interpretation and 
secondary motivation, of the same sort 
as those that lead to the choice of the 
more distant goal. 
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s EACH child was put in the experi- 
mental situation on two separate 
occasions, there was an opportunity to 
study some of the factors influencing 
consistency of choice. 


THE CHOICE OF AGOAL 


First of all, it may be noted that there 
was greater consistency in children who 
chose the nearer goal on the first day 
than in children who chose the more 
distant goal. Of those who chose the 
nearer goal on the first day, 71% made 
the same choice on the second day. Of 
those who chose the more distant goal 
on the first day, only 49% made the same 
choice on the second day."* 

The difference in consistency of the 
two choices appears to vary with age, as 
is shown in Table 4. The consistency of 
the near choice is high in the lower 
grades, decreases in the middle grades 
and rises again in the higher grades. The 
consistency of the distant choice shows 
an opposite course; it may start low (the 
small number of cases in the first grade 

“It might not, however, be proper to conclude 
that the choice of the nearer was in all respects 
more stable. Since the overall percentage of 
choice of the distant goal was only 36%, the 
probability of choosing the distant goal on the 
second day is imereased by the evidence that 
the child has made that choice on the first day, 


considerably more than is true of the choice of 
the nearer goal. 


CHAPTER VI 


Factrors RELATED TO CONSISTENCY OF BEHAVIOR 


makes the figure there extremely unreli- 
able), is high in the middle grades and 
then decreases in the upper grades. The 
effect is that the near choice is much 
more consistently maintained than the 
distant choice among the youngest and 
oldest children, but that in the third and 
fourth grade there is no evidence of any 
difference in consistency. 


VERBALIZATIONS BY THE SUBJECTS 


The role of linguistic responses as de- 
terminants of other behavior is a subject 
that is only beginning to be subjected 
to experimental analysis. Certain ob- 
servations made in the present experi- 
ment, because they may contribute to the 
initial exploration of this subject, will 
be cited here even though they do not 
lead to conclusions in which much con- 
fidence can be placed on. statistical 
grounds. The observations relate to the 
verbalizations made by the subjects (a) 
at the time of making their choice on 
the first day, (b) when interviewed at the 
end of the experiment on the second 
day. 


Spontaneous Verbalizations on the 
First Day : 


In making a choice between the two 
pieces of candy in the first experimental 


TABLE 4 


Consistency of Choice as Varying with Age™ 


School grace 


I 2 3 4 5 6 7 


Percentage repeating first day's 
choice on second day when first 
day's choice is of 


Near goal 


Distant goal 


74 72 65 55 81 88 75 
33 54 64 55 57 35 46 


_“ Like other findings referring to change with age these observations are not dependable in the 
higher grades, because of the facto: of group decision. It should be noted that the percentages given 
for grades 1 and 7 are based on small numbers of cases. 
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session, some children were silent while 
others said something. Statements that 
were made will be divided into two 
classes: 

(a) Denotative, essentially consisting of 
pointing with words, without any de- 
scription other than what is implied by 
the words “this” and “that”. For ex- 
ample: 

“This one.” 

“T’'ll take that one.” 

“T like this one.” 

(b) Descriptive of some aspect of the 
situation, for example: 

“The low one.” 

“T’'ll take the farther one.” 

“The easier one.” 

The relation of these responses to the 
consistency of choice is shown in Table 


those who make descriptive statements 
are the least likely to maintain their 
choice on the second day. 

It would appear, then, that descriptive 
statements may serve rather generally in 
this situation as a part of the mechanism 
of arousal of secondary motives which, 
once aroused, are likely to persist. If they 
are not aroused in sufficient strength to 
lead to a choice of the more distant goal 
on the first occasion, the verbalized re- 
sponse appears still to increase the prob- 
ability of their later arousal. The sec- 
ondary motives supporting the choice of 
the more distant goal, it would then have 
to be supposed, are somehow more de- 
pendent upon explicit descriptions of the 
situation than are those supporting the 
choice of the nearer goal. 


TABLE 5 
Relation of Verbalization on First Day to Consistency of Choice 


Subjects choosing distant 
goal on first day 


Statement 


Subjects choosing near 
goal on first day 


on first 
day N 


% making same 
choice (distant N 
goal) on 
second day 


% same 


choice (near 
goal) on 
second day 


None 85 
Denotative 21 
Descriptive 61 


170 73 
95 80 
59 €4 


5. Regardless of whether the subject 
chose the near or the distant goal on 
the first day, pointing to the chosen ob- 
ject with “this” or “that”, in comparison 
with silence, is associated with an in- 
creased likelihood of repeating the choice 
in the second day’s session. A fuller de- 
scriptive statement appears to have op- 
posite effects according to which choice 
is being described. Among those who 
choose the more distant goal, a descrip- 
tive statement is associated with main- 
tenance of that choice on the second day. 
Among those who choose the nearer goal, 


Verbalizations in the Interview 

The children were interviewed alter 
they had twice made a choice in the ex- 
perimental situation. The statements 
made in the interview must thus in part 
be determined by the choices themselves. 
At the same time, the statements made in 
the interview are presumably a more or 
less accurate reproduction of statements 
made internally just before either or both 
choices. To the extent that the state- 
ments have this latter origin (an un- 
known extent, of course), they may be 
regarded as reflecting determinants of 
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the choices and of the consistency of 
choice. In the preceding chapter, evi- 
dence in the statements as to the determi- 
nants of the separate choices was con- 
sidered. Here certain evidence as to in- 
fluences on consistency will be consid- 


ered. 


sociated with the greatest variation in 
choice from one day to the next. State- 
ments which include some generalized 
reason in support of either choice are 
associated with the greatest consistency 
of choice. It is this latter point that 
seems most important in connection with 


TABLE 6 
Relation of Verbalization in Interview to Consistency of Choice 


Subjects choosing distant 
goal on first day 


Subjects choosing near 
goal on first day 


Statement in 


% making same 


% making same 


interview N choice (distant N choice (near 
goal) on goal) on 
si second day second day 
Merely descriptive 95 46 224 70 
Candy different 43 42 70 57 
Generalized 72 56 100 83 


Here the character of the statements is 
classified in the way described at the be- 
ginning of the preceding chapter. As 
shown in Table 6, the relation to con- 
sistency is the same\ regardless of which 
goal was chosen on the first day. State- 
ments which indicate a belief that the 
two pieces of candy are different are as- 


the role of linguistic behavior. The ex- 
plicit making of a verbal response which 
provides the generalized cues for evoking 
a secondary motive is associated with con- 
sistency of behavior, even in comparison 
with the making of a descriptive response 
which may well reflect an internal gen- 
eralization of the same sort. 
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His study has been concerned with 
Tine determinants of children’s choice 
between a nearer and a more distant 
goal. The hypothesis was proposed that a 

_ Major group of these determinants would 
lie in the previous learning by the chil- 
dren. This hypothesis suggested several 
predictions, and an experiment was de- 
signed to test them.’ All but one of the 
predictions were confirmed. The results 
on each, and their interpretation, are 
presented below. 

(1) Frequency of choice of the more 
difficult goal increased with age, through 
‘the early grammar-school years. This fact 
is presumably due to changes during 
these years in the meaning-reactions and 
secondary motives and rewards learned 
in general life experience and evoked in 
the experimental situation. That there 
are such changes during this period is 
confirmed by the evidence which has 
been presented about the variation with 
age in the kinds of reasons given in the 
interview and about the variation with 
age in consistency of the two choices.'® 

(2) Choice of the more distant goal was 
more frequent in boys than in girls. 
Certain of the meaning-reactions and the 
motivations which were shown to under- 
lie the choice of the more distant goal 
are more likely to be produced in boys 


* It would not be accurate to say that the pre- 
dictions were rigorously deduced; their deduction 
would require a great many specific assumptions 
which are quite independent of the main hy- 
pothesis. 

“A purely maturational interpretation of the 
changes with age is of course possible. In the 
present state of knowledge it has the disadvan- 
tage that it throws-no light on the other con- 
clusions of the present study, and is not illumin- 
ated by them. The learning interpretation, on 
the other hand, permits a step towards interpre- 
tation of the various findings which is coherent 
and reciprocally illuminating: 


CHAPTER VII 


SUMMARY AND INTERPRETATION 


than in girls, or likely to be produced in 
greater intensity or generality, under the 
conditions imposed by our culture. Not- 
able are a drive for achievement, an 
anxiety about being considered lazy, a 
drive for fun in exercise, and the per. 
ception of situations as relevant to these 
interests, This finding, then, may be con- 
sidered one among many facts about 
average cognitive and motivational dif. 
ferences between the sexes in our society 
that are being gradually established with 
the advance of experimental studies of 
motivation (9). 

(3) Choice of the distant goal was more 
frequent in the presence of a woman 
experimenter than in the presence of a 
man experimenter. The generality of this 
conclusion is severely limited by the fact 
that the sample of experimenters was 
limited to one of each sex. The tentative 
interpretation is that many of the mean- 
ing-reactions, motives and rewards which 
lead to or reinforce the choice of the 
more distant goal are learned primarily 
in social interaction with child’s 
mother and his teachers. They should 
therefore more readily be evoked by gen- 
eralization in an experimental situation 
of interaction with a woman than in one 
of interaction with a man. 

(4) Choice of the distant goal was more 
frequent when climbing a ladder was re- 
quired to reach it than when walking 
around a table was required. Some of the 
reasons given by the children in explana- 
tion of their behavior aid in interpreting 
this finding. A motive for achievement 
or to demonstrate willingness to exercise 
seems more likely to be evoked by the 
more challenging and unusual prospect 
of having to climb a ladder than by the 
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more usual and very easy prospect of 
walking around a table. Similarly, climb- 
ing seems more likely to be considered 
as fun than does walking. The nature of 
the present barrier, then, influences the 
kind of generalization (of meaning-reac- 
tions, motives and rewards) that is likely 
to be made from previous learning. 

(5) The presence or absence of the cue 
words “hard” and “easy” in the instruc- 
tions to the subjects made no significant 
difference in the frequency of choice of 
the more distant goal. Here one of the 
predictions turned out to be false. The 
interpretation which will be offered here 
is that the cues provided by the inclu- 
sion of these words in the instructions 
played little or no role in determining 
reaction, that the arousal of relevant 
meaning-reactions, motivations and re- 
wards was so conspicuously determined 
by the uniform aspects of the situation 
and by other variables (both those in- 
troduced by the experimenter and those 
carried in the subjects’ habit systems) 
that the presence or absence of this one 


external cue had no appreciable effect. 
The alternative, of rejecting the entire 
general interpretation being offered here, 
would of course be more acceptable if 
there were another interpretation which 
could equally well account for all of the 
experimental findings including this 
negative one. The writer is not aware of 
such an alternative. 

(6) The variety of reasons given by 
children to explain their choices gave 
evidence of the presence of a number of 
meaning-reactions and secondary motives 
and rewards which must depend on 
previous learning. Some of these reasons 
have been appealed to above in the in- 
terpretation of other findings. The point 
to be stressed here is the great variety of 
the reasons. This study proceeded out of 
a critique of Wright’s proposal that tend- 
encies to choose distant goals represent a 
single primary principle of behavior. If 
the evidence of the interviews is to be 
taken seriously, it is now clear that these 
tendencies are in fact of extremely 
diverse origin. 
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